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chology of such a mind as Powell's is unusually well drawn. 
To the jaded novel-reader this "chronicle" will prove delight- 
fully refreshing. W. S. R. 



The Daffodil Fields. By John Masefield. New York : The Macmillan 
Company. 

To take the theme of Enoch Arden and write a masterpiece, 
to out-Tennyson Tennyson and withal lose none of one's origi- 
nality and peculiar virility, is the feat accomplished by John 
Masefield in his latest published volume, The Daffodil Fields. 
In spite of the wonderful description of the sea in the Story of a 
Round- House, there was much crudity in both form and sub- 
stance. And while it drew forth unstinted praise in some 
quarters, there was an equally important section of the reading 
public who said conservatively that England would never be 
content with such plain speech which was neither poetry nor 
elegant prose. Many of these mannerisms have been refined 
away in the present volume, however, though all the strength 
and out-door ruggedness has been retained. A spade is still 
called a spade, but no longer a "manure shovel". The author 
is still a realist, but no longer of the Zola company. 

Mr. Masefield also shows in this latest poem that he is as 
much at home on land as on sea. His descriptions of the 
English country with its daffodil fields and the South American 
pampas are real poetry of the highest calibre. When a few 
rough places have been smoothed out in future editions — jolts 
caused by the difficult metre employed, the alternate rhymed 
quatrain — the poem may well stand beside the best yet pro- 
duced in the English tongue. W. S. R. 



The Victory. By Annah Robinson Watson. Memphis, Tennessee: 
Foster Printing and Publishing Company. 

The Victory — sumptuously printed, bound, illustrated — is a 
collection of fourteen lyric poems, varying in length from four to 
one hundred and seventy-one lines and almost equally varied 
in rhythm and metre. Its theme covers the work of God "from 
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chaos to completion," involving as it does "the victory of Good 
over Evil, of Love over Hate, of Life over Death," its aim is 
to present a fuller vision of the supereminent conception and 
purpose of the Almighty. For poetry so exalted in spirit a less 
ornate format would perhaps have been more fitting; besides, 
the lyric tone and the choice and change of rhythm and metre 
often seem inappropriate or ineffective. As for the theme, it 
makes inevitable a comparison with the Miltonic epic which the 
reader must forget in order to do justice to Mrs. Watson's work. 
Judged by its purpose, The Victory is successful ; it does make 
fuller one's vision of the divine plan of redemption — though the 
presentation of the plan here is somewhat fragmentary. Judged 
as poetry, it is well worth reading because of its general aptness 
of phrase, the prevailing harmonious dignity of its style, and its 
genuinely poetic qualities of thought, feeling, and imagination. 

C. M. Newman. 



Alms for Oblivion. By Pegram Dargan. New Orleans : Printed for the 
Author by L. Graham Co., Ltd. 

Fashions in verse come and go. At the present time the pre- 
vailing styles exhibited in the magazines are those set by Keats, 
Browning, and Emily Dickinson. One might have supposed 
that the once universal Byronic model had gone never to return. 
Yet in Alms for Oblivion we find a volume, nearly four hundred 
pages long, in which the opening poem is modeled on "Don 
Juan" and the succeeding satires owe their inspiration to "English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers." Here are the Byronic cynicism 
and coarseness, the personal invective and personal egotism, both 
in the poems and the notes appended to them. Less apparent 
is Byron's titantic quality of power and passion, his wit and his 
compelling personality. 

Frankly speaking, this volume is a disappointment to a re- 
viewer who shares many of the author's prejudices and thinks 
them excellently adapted to head a well-feathered satiric shaft. 
But Mr. Dargan's shaft is so poorly feathered as rather to suggest 
that proverbial Australian weapon which returns upon him who 
casts it As a matter of fact, American literature is, at the 



